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Irish Earth 

than one receives. It may be, of course, that I do not possess 
the key to some secret understanding. At any rate, whether 
the fault be mine or the poet's, I remain unsatisfied. 

A. C. H 

THE MUSE OF COMPLIMENT 

The Poems of Frank Dempster Sherman, edited, with an 
Introduction, by Clinton Scollard. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
Here is my old friend Frank Dempster Sherman proudly 
set forth in an edition de luxe. Poet and professor of mathe- 
matics, he was as genial as he was versatile, and all who had 
ever known him grieved when they heard of his death over 
a year ago. He was only fifty-six years old when the sum- 
mons came. 

He was very modest about his poetry. "I have dollars 
for Milton or Shelley, but none for Sherman," he replied to 
a publisher who had suggested that he pay for printing one 
of his early books. And once he said to me: "If I keep 
my hand in, my technique in order,, some day I may be 
lucky enough to write a song that will live. And that's 
worth working for all one's life — one song that will live." 
Or, as he rhymed it later, in Desire: 

Of all the threads of rhyme 
Which I have spun 
I shall' be glad if Time 
Save only one. 

And I would have each word 
To joy belong — 
A lyric like a bird 
Whose soul is song. 

[109] 



POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Did he attain it? Who attains his desire? His name is 
not married to a song, like Julia Ward Howe's to The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic (which, by the way, is being sung 
all over the English-speaking world at war, as the long- 
sought international hymn). And, reading this book, one 
finds no memorable poem lifting out of the ripple of delicate 
rhyme. What one does find is fancy and good taste — the 
extreme of good breeding; and good breeding stifles the im- 
passioned muse. 

But the muse of the drawing-room, the muse of satins 
and chiffons — or be it even prints and twills — thrives upon 
good breeding, demands fancy and good taste. If there is 
never a note of passion in this book there is much admirable 
vers de societe, and a few library poems of undeniable charm. 
In such poems as To a Rose he may have achieved his im- 
mortality, along with Locker, Austin Dobson and other 
masters of compliment : 

(Jo, Rose, and in her golden hair 
You shall forget the garden soon; 

The sunshine is a captive there 

And crowns her with a constant noon. 

And when your spicy odor goes, 

And fades the beauty of your bloom, 

Think what a lovely hand, O Rose, 
Shall place vour body in a tomb! 

H. M. 



[110] 



